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irvived. 



These are some works painted in Germany when 
the world of the artists, and the world itself, was coming 
apart. And yet they are, more often than not, joyous and 
exhuberant affirmations of life. They are part of a 
fascinating exhibition gathered from the private 
collections and great museums of Europe and the United 
States entitled “Expressionism—A German Intuition, 
1905-1920.” It opens at The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum on November 14th. 

Working in Germany, the Expressionists took 
inspiration from the French Gauguin and the Dutch van 
Gogh and the Norwegian Edvard Munch. They 
fashioned a universal language that would speak to us all 
—a language of sinuous lines and upward-striving angles, 
of brilliant colors and powerful emotions. They wanted us 
to know not merely what they saw but how they felt. 

They succeeded brilliantly and, though banned by Hitler, 
their works still speak eloquently of the strivings of the 
human spirit to be free. 

We are proud to join the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the National Endowment for the Arts in 
sponsoring this exhibition—and we invite you to see it at 
the times and places listed below. In our business as in 
yours, we need to be reminded that the language of 
human feeling is far older and far more valuable than the 
language of computers. Sponsorship of art that reminds 
us of this is not patronage. It’s a business and a human 
necessity. 

If your company would like to know more about 
corporate sponsorship of art, write George Weissman, 
Chairman of the Board. Philip Morris Incorporated, 

100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 10017. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

It takes art to make a company great. 


Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge;; 
Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Lowenbrau Special and Dark Special Beer; 

7 UP and Diet 7 UP. - : 

“Expressionism—a German Intuition, 1905-1920” appears at The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York, November 14,1980 to January 18,1981; San Francisco Museum of Modern _ 
Art, San Francisco, February 18 to April 26,1981. This exhibition is sponsored by the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Philip Morris Incorporated, and the National Endowment ior the Arts. An 
indemnity for the exhibition has been provided by the Federal Council on the Arts and 
Humanities. Additional support has been contributed by Lufthansa German Airlines. . 


Ucp left) Ernst Luduiig Kirch r.er, STREET WITH RED COCOTl'E. 1914. Thysser.-Bornerntee Collection, Lugano, 
/borfcni left) Vhsify h^nc. - 1 1 ■ SMALL PLEASURES. 1913. The Soioiron.R. Guggenheim Museum, New York, (top 
center) Pauic Mo^oh;, 5. - ■ SELF PORTRAIT WITH CAMELIA BRANCH, ca. 1906-7. Museum Fcikwang. 
Essen- (top right ) r ’ ■ : Nc!de. ‘..’E AROUND THE GOLDEN CALF, 1910. Siaatsgclerie modemer. Kunst. Munich, 
(bottom right) Fra, \z More. THE 2MALL BLUE HORSES 1911. Stnai&gdarie Stuttgart. . . 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/fldm0004 
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WHEELBARROW CURRENCY _ 

Dr. David Horowitz, the gifted econo¬ 
mist and political figure in mandatory 
Palestine during the second world war. 
Some primitive forms of indexing have 
of course been used well before, even 
in Germany in 1923, and the system 
was perfected in other countries, such 
as Brazil, in the 1960s. 

The outstanding impression one gets 
of this inflation is that money has lost 
its meaning. The average family can¬ 
not plan ahead if prices are likely to 
change from one day to the next. 
Bankers, grocers, pharmacists, hook- 
sellers, and haberdashers assure me 
that prices are changing on the aver¬ 
age of every week or two. The baker in 
Herzliya tells me that he has had three 
major price rises last month, first be¬ 
cause sugar has gone up by 30 per¬ 
cent, then because flour has suddenly 
become rnore_expensive, and. last, be¬ 
cause the electricity rates have almost 
doubled. He dreads the frequent price 
rises because he has learned—by trial 
and error—that after each rise, sales 
decline, and not only temporarily. 

T ypical of this state of hyper¬ 
inflation is that neither seller 
nor buyer is sure of the price 
of commodities, There have 
to be long consultations when I want to 
send a letter by airmail—and the prob¬ 
lem is solved only after a phone call 
to the central post office. The rates 
change too often for prices to be set, 
but this problem is easy compared to 
those facing salespeople in shops such 
as supermarkets; half of their time is 
wasted checking prices. Recently, in a 
supermarket, the man in front of me 
paid by mistake not only for his pur¬ 
chases but also for mine; neither he 
nor the cashier realized the mistake 
until I intervened. 

Next to the supermarket is my fa¬ 
vorite newsstand. The average price of 
an American magazine is now four dol¬ 
lars and a . pack of U.S. cigarettes al¬ 
most two dollars. But these exorbitant 
prices apart, there is again the prob¬ 
lem of almost daily price changes. 
The lady in charge says that half the 
time she probably unwittingly over- or 
undercharges. — 

Some commodities and services have 
gone up more than others. Electrical 
appliances, for instance, or locally 
produced textiles, are lagging behind 
the general price increases, and one 
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can still have a passable haircut for 
SI. 50. But the price of other items has 
gone up even more than the official fig¬ 
ures suggest. 

It has not taken me long to realize 
that in any extended inflation people 
no longer look at the price tag as long 
as they have any money. They know 
that tomorrow, or at the latest next 
week, prices will go up again. It is 
disquieting to see in a bank line many 
workers and employees waiting to 
change part of their monthly wages into 
German marks or Swiss francs. Their 
assumption is that these currencies will 
not be affected by the constant mini¬ 
devaluations. But these transactions 
hardly make economic sense, because 
the charge for changing money is prob¬ 
ably as high as the savings garnered. 
But then, as cannot be stressed too of¬ 
ten, the problems tied to inflation are 
as much psychological as economic. It 
is more profitable to buy food and 
commodities that will be needed in the 
weeks ahead, and this is what many 
are doing. But they also, buy much 
that is not needed, so great is their 
distrust of the currency. 

It was said initially that shops and 
restaurants are full and that since al¬ 
most everything is linked to the price 
index no one seems to suffer very much. 
But the linkage is not complete and 
immediate; it always comes with three 
months’ delay, and it covers only 80 
percent of the rise in the price index. 
Only those workers and employees who 
succeed in getting more or less constant 
wage increases come out ahead, while 
others fall behind. The standard of liv¬ 
ing in Israel has been going up 5 per¬ 
cent annually over the last few' years; 
this year it may substantially exceed 
that figure. But the poor, especially 
those on social security, are getting 
less all the time, as are certain work¬ 
ers. Many in government service are 
adversely affected because, unlike shop 
owners or militant workers in pros¬ 
perous or vital industries, they are un¬ 
able to preempt inflation. 

There is, in other words, a redistri¬ 
bution of income, not sudden and dra¬ 
matic as in. the German inflation of 
1923, not clear-cut between business¬ 
men and entrepreneurs on the one hand 
and workers and employees on the 
other, but within each group. Some 
businessmen and even some workers 
prosper, while other businessmen and 
workers get increasingly less. Even ten- 


year-olds have learned during the last 
year what an overdraft is, although 
they may not know that there is a 90* 
percent interest charge on it. 

L ast weekend I visited a kib¬ 
butz that I have known al¬ 
most since the day it teas 
founded; some of its members 
are close friends of mine. It was a fine 
cloudless day, not too hot, and the set¬ 
tlement looked neat and prosperous. 

The various crops had been excellent, 
the kibbutz factories were working at 
capacity, the new machinery installed 
in the cowsheds was among the most 
modern in the world, and everyone was 
inordinately proud of it. As so often 
before, I was greatly impressed: Israeli 
agriculture has managed incredible suc¬ 
cesses. Yet my friends were downcast; 
with all their achievements and the ex¬ 
cellent harvest, the prospects were poor. 

The settlement had become less profit¬ 
able. The same was true for most oth¬ 
ers and also for many factories. The 
prices of raw materials, fuel, water, elec¬ 
tricity, fertilizers, and machinery had 
gone up enormously, but prices for 
what they produced could not go up 
at the same rate because domestic de¬ 
mand was shrinking and the prospects 
for exports, too, had deteriorated. The 
terms of trade had worsened in com¬ 
parison with the countries suffering 
less from inflation. 

Everyone has some advice to offer 
as to where it will all end. In a coun¬ 
try suffering from inflation there is 
also an inflationary interest in econom¬ 
ics. People who normally would not 
glance at the financial columns of the 
daily newspapers, let alone buy eco¬ 
nomic periodicals and newssheets, have 
become experts. They read the econom¬ 
ic news first, before politics and sports. 

One day I went to see a friend who is 
editor-in-chief of a daily newspaper. 

We happened to pass through the print¬ 
ing works and saw printers huddled 
over some ticker tape, immersed in se¬ 
rious discussion, oblivious of the out¬ 
side world. My friend explained that 
the latest reports about stocks, shares, 
and currency fluctuations bad just 
come in and that the printers wanted 
to know how their investments were 
doing. The economic indicators have 
become a topic of paramount interest, 
everyone his own economic analyst. Cp 

Despite this widespread expertise, 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/fldm0004 
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